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Words  With 
The  President 


1  he  resignation  which  I  recently  tendered 
our  Board  of  Trustees  was  based  on  my  belief 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  PC  for  a  new 
president  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Col- 
lege before  a  capital  funds  campaign  which 
we  hope  to  begin  in  Georgia  about  1965,  the 
time  of  my  normal  retirement. 

After  three  happy,  carefree  years  as  the 
youngest  professor  of  the  PC  staff,  I  became 
dean  35  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  I  have 
conscientiously  tried  to  give  PC's  welfare  first 
place  in  my  thoughts.  The  12  presidents  who 
preceded  me  here  resigned  after  an  average 
tenure  of  less  than  five  and  one-half  years,  and 
in  this  19th  year  of  my  presidency  the  work 
is  easier  than  in  earlier  years  because  more 
ample  resources  now  enable  us  to  have  a  much 
larger  administrative  staff  of  capable  col- 
leagues. 


As  PC's  13th  president,  I  was  interested  to 
note  that  a  statistical  study  completed  last 
month  showed  that  I  have  been  associated  with 
all  but  13  percent  of  all  the  graduates  of  this 
college  since  its  foundation.  For  38  years  of 
happy  relations  with  college  students,  alumni, 
trustees,  and  other  friends  of  the  College,  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  I  pray  that  the  College  will 
continue  to  prosper  and  to  inculcate  into  young 
people  the  unselfish  idealism  of  the  Christian 
faith  which  inspired  the  foundation  of  Pres- 
byterian College. 


COVER 

Dr.  Marshall  W.  Brown,  pictured  here  at  his 
familiar  station  behind  the  executive  desk,  moves 
into  his  19th  year  as  president  while  awaiting  the 
appointment  of  his  successor  by  the  trustees  of 
Presbyterian   College. 
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As  PC's  Brown  era  closes 

on  Marshall  Brown  and  Mrs.  "B,'' 

he  leaves  a  record  tenure 

as   13th  president  with 

unparalleled  progress 

and  a  career  saga  .  .  . 


Of  Service  and  Success 


"  It's  like  giving  up  a  child." 
With  these  words  Marshall  Walton  Brown 
concluded  his  recent  statement  of  resignation 
to  the  board  of  trustees.  The  simple  comment 
summed  up  a  lifetime  of  service  to  Presby- 
terian College,  stretching  back  over  38  years 
of  nurturing  first  one  phase  of  the  school  and 
then  the  other. 

His  final  18  years,  served  as  president, 
marked  the  greatest  single  period  of  develop- 
ment in  PC's  83-year-old  history.  During  this 
time,  the  academic  and  material  progress  moved 
Presbyterian  to  the  horizon  of  a  new  era  in 
its  role  as  a  Christian-oriented  liberal  arts 
institution. 

Dr.  Brown's  record  tenure  as  president 
leaves  these  landmarks  of  solid  accomplishment 
since  1945: 

1 — The  accreditation  of  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege was  restored  in  1949  after  a  14-year 
lapse  because  of  financial  difficulties. 
2 — Total  assets  increased  313  percent,  from 

$1,019,087  to  $4,218,527. 
3 — Permanent  endowment  shot  up  627  per- 
cent, from  $202,412  to  $1,429,588. 
4 — Plant    value    rose    241    percent,    from 
$816,674  in  1945  to  the  present  $2,788,- 
940.  Three  new  buildings   account  for 
the  major  portion  of  this  upswing. 
5 — Church  support  from  the  two  controlling 
synods  increased  by  260  percent,  from 
$32,425  to  $116,845. 
6 — Instructional  expenditures  mounted  747 
percent,  from   $33,120   to   $280,850    as 


In  1940  as 
Dean  Brown 
and  professor 
of  history 


pay  scales  increased  for  an  expanding 
faculty.  Individual  professorial  salaries 
rose  333  percent  during  this  interval. 

7 — Enrollment  moved  from  a  pre-World 
War  II  high  of  344  to  540  students. 

The  period  also  produced  an  accelerating 
tempo  of  administrative  responsibility,  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  the  635  percent  increase  in 
total  operational  costs.  Presbyterian  College 
became  a  million-dollar  operation  as  the  an- 
nual costs  soared  from  an  informal  $132,070 
in  1945  to  $971,910  as  recorded  in  the  1962 
audit.  It  called  for  long-range  planning  on  an 
unprecedented  scale,  and  out  of  this  came  the 
25-year  development  program  designed  to  cul- 
minate in  PC's  1980  centennial  year. 

More  than  $3,000,000  of  the  projected 
$10,500,000  goal  already  has  been  achieved.  Out 
of  it  has  come  Bailey  Hall  men's  dormitory, 
the  Douglas  House  student  center,  Belk  Audi- 
torium, 120  additional  acres  to  triple  the 
campus  size  and  endowment  increases,  as  well 
as  subscriptions  for  the  forthcoming  construc- 
tion of  the  school's  first  women's  dormitory,  a 
new  science  building  and  new  dining  hall. 

With  his  most  successful  year  of  all  com- 
pleted to  the  tune  of  $1,800,000  subscribed  in 
the  1962  capital  funds  campaign.  Dr.  Brown 
submitted  his  resignation  at  the  March  5  an- 
nual meeting  of  trustees.  And  thus  the  era  of 
Marshall  W.  Brown  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Gross  Brown,  draws  to  a  close.  Figures  already 
listed  measure  the  material  advance  of  his 
presidency.  The  intangibles  of  their  lives  of 
devoted  service,  however,  defy  assessment. 

As  a  teacher  of  history,  he  brought  a  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  a  sparkling  rapport  with  the 
past  into  his  classroom.  Youth  found  inspira- 
tion and  twice  voted  him  "most  popular  pro- 
fessor" in  the  early  days  when  such  judgments 
were  rendered.  As  Presbyterian's  first  dean, 
he  broadened  the  academic  program,  stabilized 
the  faculty  and  brought  to  PC  for  their  first 
teaching  assignments  such  talented  young  in- 
structors as:  C.  Hugh  Holman,  now  dean  of 
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the  University  of  North  Carolina  graduate 
school;  Bernard  H.  Boyd,  presently  chairman 
of  the  North  Carolina  department  of  religion; 
and  Thomas  Swedenburg,  now  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Brown,  known  affectionately  as  "Mrs. 
B"  during  17  years  as  registrar,  (1928-45), 
was  the  close  friend  and  confidant  of  hundreds 
of  students.  To  the  PC  men  in  World  War  II 
she  contributed  the  tremendous  moral-boosting 
factor  of  twice-monthly  "B-Mail"  letters.  These 
mimeographed  letters,  carrying  news  of  alumni 
in  all  branches  of  service,  went  into  every 
theater  of  operation  —  into  the  foxholes,  the 
hospitals,  the  air  bases  and  to  ships  at  sea  — 
to  an  eventual  mailing  list  of  more  than  1,000 
alumni-at-arms. 

In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  her  service, 
former  students  returned  after  the  war  to  vote 
Mrs.  Brown  an  honorary  PC  alumna  and  the 
recipient  of  the  1946  Alumni  Gold  P  award. 
The  Clinton  Lions  Club  named  her  "Citizen 
of  the  Year." 

Marshall  W.  Brown  was  born  in  Newbern, 
Tenn.,  on  January  8,  1900,  and  was  an  honor 
graduate  of  Castle  Heights  Military  Academy. 
As  an  undergraduate  he  attended  first  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  then  Centre  College. 

After  receiving  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Centre,  Dr.  Brown  made  the  first  of  two 
European  tours.  During  this  one,  he  visited 
most  of  Western  and  Central  Europe  and  stud- 
ied a  year  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He 
later  did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  he  received  the  master  of 
arts  degree,  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
but  was  forced  to  discontinue  further  PhD 
studies  because  of  pressing  administrative 
duties.  Both  Centre  and  Davidson  College  have 
bestowed  honorary  degrees  upon  him. 

As  Dr.  Brown  retires  from  the  executive 
chair  at  63,  he  holds  the  distinction  of  having 
served  longest  among  the  13  presidents  of  Pres- 
byterian College.  His  18-year  tenure  tops  the 
previous  record  of  15  years  6  months  held  by 
Dr.  Davison  M.  Douglas,  who  presided  from 
1911  through  1926. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  President 
Douglas  brought  Marshall  Brown  to  the  PC 
faculty  in  1925.  Henry  T.  Lilly,  professor  of 
English  at  Presbyterian,  1924-26,  recommended 
to  Dr.  Douglas  the  former  colleague  with  whom 


Mrs.  Brown,  in 
1939.  at  the 
registrar's 
position  she 
held  for  17  years 


he  had  served  earlier  at  McCallie  School  of 
Chattanooga.  The  secretary  to  the  president 
of  McCallie  at  this  time  was  Miss  Lillian  Gross 
of  Chattanooga,  and,  after  his  first  year  at 
PC,  Marshall  Brown  brought  her  to  the  campus 
as  his  wife. 

The  board  of  trustees  created  the  office  of 
dean  in  1928  and  elected  him  to  it.  Even  as  he 
filled  the  office  well,  Dean  Brown  continued 
his  vital  interest  in  classroom  work.  He  served 


The  diverse  presidential  activities  of  Marshall 
Brown  ranged  from  awarding  medals  at  the  state 
track  meet  to  playing  the  host  to  dignitaries  on 
special  occasions.  As  shown  above,  he  presents 
medals  to  three  PC  runners  who  finished  1-2-3  in 
the  1957  100-yard  dash  event:  Delane  Johnson,  Ed 
Messer  and  Walter  Marshall.  The  occasion  at  right 
is  the  1960  Belk  Auditorium  dedication,  which  in- 
cluded, left  to  right:  Trustee  Chairman  Robert  M. 
Vance,  Irwin  Belk,  Dr.  Brown,  US  Senator  Sam  Er- 
vin,  Jr.  of  North  Carolina  and  John  M.  Belk. 

as  professor  of  history  throughout  the  16-year 
period  of  his  deanship  and  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  teachers  the  College  ever  had. 

VV  hen  Dr.  John  McSween  became  president 
in  1928,  he  asked  Mrs.  Brown  temporarily  to 
take  over  the  registrar's  desk  "to  fill  in  for 
a  short  time."  This  stretched  into  17  years. 
Mrs.  Brown  recalls  that,  when  Dr.  Brown  be- 
came president  in  1945,  "his  first  official  act 
was  to  tell  me  to  go  home." 

Marshall  Brown  saw  Presbyterian  College 
through  some  of  its  roughest  years,  saw  the 
institution  skirt  the  brink  of  financial  disaster. 
And  he  served  as  one  of  the  dedicated  men  who 
helped  to  pull  it  through  and  then  secured  its 
present  stature. 

A  major  construction  program  of  the  early 
1920's  erected  three  new  buildings  here  and 
then  ran  into  trouble  when  the  financial  de- 
pression of  that  period  clipped  off  pledges  to 
a  capital  funds  campaign  designed  to  under- 
write the  progress.  So  when  Brown  arrived  in 
1925,  the  die  was  already  cast  for  the  struggles 
ahead.  The  nation-wide  collapse  of  1929  frus- 
trated another  "program  of  deliverance"  aimed 
at  clearing  away  the  College  indebtedness  of 
$346,000. 

Presbyterian  College  had  been  a  fully  ac- 
credited member  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
American   Education   Association   since   1923. 
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This  accreditation  was  finally  withdrawn  in 
1935,  however,  because  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion. At  that  time  PC  had  an  enrollment  of 
some  300  students  and  was  expected  to  main- 
tain a  debt-free  endowment  of  $300,000.  But 
the  debt  then  stood  at  more  than  $335,000 
against  its  endowment  of  only  $273,564. 

Even  when  dropped  from  association  mem- 
bership, the  College  was  recognized  as  doing 
sound  educational  work,  with  the  lack  of  en- 
dowment cited  as  the  reason  for  its  change  in 
status. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  1935  that  Dr.  William 
P.  Jacobs,  grandson  of  PC's  founder  and  a 
business  leader  serving  as  trustee  chairman, 
accepted  the  presidency.  While  continuing  his 
activities  as  a  textile  executive  and  publisher, 
he  devoted  strenuous  energies  to  saving  Pres- 
byterian College. 

Dean  Brown  became  the  right  arm  of  Dr. 
Jacobs  and  acting  president  during  his  frequent 
absences  from  the  campus.  He   was  brought 


even  more  keenly  aware  of  the  struggle. 
Through  the  leadership  of  President  Jacobs, 
the  burden  of  debt  was  gradually  lifted  from 
the  College.  By  the  1945  audit,  the  indebtedness 
amounted  to  only  $5,000  and  the  endowment 
stood  at  $202,412. 

It  was  then,  in  February,  1945,  that  Dr. 
Jacobs  turned  the  reins  of  the  presidency  over 
to  Dr.  Brown  with  these  words: 

"It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that 
after  several  years  of  close  collaboration  I 
have  recommended  and  the  board  of  trustees 
has  accepted  as  my  successor,  Dr.  Marshall  W. 
Brown,  dean  of  the  College,  who  has  not  only 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  finest  academic 
deans  in  the  South  but  who  has  capably  handled 
the  business  management  of  the  College  as  my 
first  assistant  while  I  have  been  away  from 
the  campus  .  .  .  Dr.  Brown,  a  Presbyterian 
elder,  has  proved  himself  a  great  spiritual 
leader,  an  effective  speaker,  an  economical 
business  manager,  a  dependable  adviser  of 
young  men,  as  well  as  an  outstanding  academic 
dean.  In  fact,  he  really  knows  more  about  the 
current  affairs  of  Presbyterian  College  than 
anyone  else,  including  myself." 

Xhe  next  year,  President  Brown  initiated  a 
fund-raising   campaign  which    increased    per- 


With  South 
Carolina's 
distinguished 
James  F.  Byrnes, 
longtime  friend 
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manent  endowment  to  $509,098  (with  no  in- 
debtedness) by  the  audit  of  May,  1949.  Within 
a  few  months,  Presbyterian  was  returned  to 
full  accreditation  in  the  Southern  Association. 

This  campaign,  which  raised  $350,000  for 
endowment,  was  the  first  of  three  capital  funds 
drives  conducted  by  President  Brown.  The 
second  was  the  successful  Diamond  Jubilee 
project  of  1955-57,  going  far  over  its  goal  in 
securing  $1,250,000  for  the  building  program. 
And  the  third,  of  course,  was  the  $1,800,000 
effort  of  last  year. 

Dr.  Brown's  greatest  regret  about  his  presi- 
dential role  was  that  it  automatically  detached 
him  from  the  extremely  close  relationship  with 
students  and  faculty  members  which  he  had 
enjoyed  as  teacher  and  dean.  His  experience, 
however,  gave  him  a  balanced  judgment  which 
accounted  in  no  small  measure  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Presbyterian  College. 

In  each  capacity  —  from  teacher  to  presi- 
dent —  he  has  received  the  accolades  of  fellow 
associates.  Some  of  these  include : 

President  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical 
Association  (1933-34)  ;  president  of  the  South- 
ern Conference  of  Academic  Deans  (1937-38)  ; 
president  of  the  Presbyterian  Education  As- 
sociation (1952)  ;  South  Carolina  Synod  "Man- 
of-the-Year"  (1952).  He  is  the  only  South 
Carolina  representative  to  serve  as  guber- 
natorial appointee  on  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  from  its  inception  in  1949 
until  the  present  time.  He  recently  completed  a 
two-year  term  as  chairman  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Foundation  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
was  for  nine  years  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  US  board  of  education.  The 
Synod  of  South  Carolina  last  June  named  Dr. 
Brown  moderator-elect,  to  be  installed  as 
moderator  at  its  1963  meeting. 

And  so  time  has  swung  full-circle  on  the 
career  of  Marshall  Walton  Brown  at  Presby- 
terian College.  The  school  has  been  both  his 
vocation  and  his  avocation,  almost  his  total 
interest  for  a  lifetime.  He  has  taken  within 
himself  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  the  criticisms 
and  tributes,  and  persisted  in  his  single-minded 
mission:  doing  what's  best  for  PC. 

Presbyterian  College  has,  indeed,  been  like 
a  child  to  this  man. 
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Report 


o  n 


Formosa 


By   Col.    Powell   A.    Fraser   '41 


THE  global  struggle  for  freedom  which  is 
taking  place  in  many  places  in  the  world  was 
dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  along  the  coastline  of  the  mainland 
of  China  on  Saturday,  March  3,  1962.  A  Chinese 
Communist   MIG   pilot,   Len   Cheng  -  sye   was 


Pilots  of  the  4th  Fighter  Bomber  Group,  Chinese 
Nationalist  Air  Force,  conducting  critique  after  a 
mission.     (US   Army   Photo) 


flying  a  patrol  mission  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  Taiwan  Strait  when  he  suddenly  changed 
his  direction  of  flight  from  north-south  to  the 
east,  and  made  a  wild  dash  for  freedom  across 
the  Strait,  landing  his  MIG  jet  aircraft  safely 
on  an  airfield  on  Taiwan. 

This  freedom  flight  of  a  young  25-year  old 
Chinese  pilot  was  a  timely  exposure  of  the  con- 
test of  will  and  purpose,  as  well  as  force  and 
violence,  of  the  battle  for  the  minds  and  souls 
of  millions  of  individuals  in  the  world  today. 

I  heard  Lieutenant  Len  tell  his  story  on  the 
airfield  near  Hsinchu,  Taiwan.  He  was  12 
years  old  when  the  Communist  took  over  the 
mainland  of  China.  He  learned  the  words  of  the 
Communist  battle  song  and  was  attracted  by 
the  promises  and  goals  of  the  party.  However, 
as  time  went  on  he  saw  for  himself  the  true 
results  of  the  commune  system  —  broken 
promises  and  starvation.  Finally,  his  breaking 
point  came  when  the  temptation  of  freedom 
across  the  Taiwan  Strait  compelled  him  to  take 
the  great  risk  and  make  the  dangerous  run  for 
freedom. 

Lieutenant  Len's  flight  was  another  indica- 
tion of  the  truth  that  successful  societies  do 
not  build  walls  and  string  barbed  wire  against 
their  own  people. 

The   Battle  Against  Oppression 

This  is  only  one  of  many  recent  incidents 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  great  battle- 
ground for  the  defense  and  expansion  of  free- 
dom today  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East  —  the  lands  of  the  rising 
people.  The  people  of  these  areas  are  striving 
hard  to  overcome  poverty,  oppression  and  the 
stagnation  of  centuries.  They  are  determined 
to  have  for  themselves  and  their  children  the 
food  which  they  need,  housing  fit  for  human 
habitation,  the  benefits  of  their  farming, 
schools,  sanitation  and  medicine,  and  honest, 
responsible  government. 

I  want  to  discuss  one  of  the  nations  in  this 
group,  the  Republic  of  China.  She  is  one  of  the 
oldest  nations  with  a  continuous  culture.  She 
has  the  largest  population,  for  one  out  of  every 
five  individuals  in  the  world  is  a  Chinese.  She 
has  given  the  world  some  important  inventions. 
She  has  a  literature,  a  philosophy,  a  wisdom 
of  life  entirely  her  own;  and  in  the  realm  of 
art,  she  soared  where  others  merely  made  an 
effort  to  flap  their  wings.  The  Republic  of 
China  had  its  origins  in  the  revolt  against  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  which  began  in  1911  and  was 
led  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  The  aim  of  Dr.  Sun's 
followers  was  to  substitute  for  the  monarchy 
a  republic  based  on  the  "Three  Principles  of 
the  People"  propounded  by  Dr.  Sun.  These 
were  the  Principle  of  Nationalism,  the  Principle 
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of  Democracy,  and  the  Principle  of  the  People's 
Livelihood. 

SINCE  the  Revolution  of  1911  the  new  Re- 
public has  been  struggling  to  overcome  the  old 
standards,  composed  of  traditional  standbys 
and  concepts  governing  human  relationships. 
Beginning  in  1925,  Soviet  Russia  chose  the 
Republic  of  China  as  the  primary  target  for 
the  expansion  of  communism  in  Asia.  In  1949 
the  Red  Chinese  Communists  were  successful 
in  over-running  all  the  provinces  on  the  main- 
land of  China  and  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  ill-equipped  army  had  to  retreat  to 
Taiwan. 

Taiwan  has  been  the  Chinese  name  for  the 
island  for  many  centuries.  Sixteenth-century 
Portuguese  sailors,  seeing  it  for  the  first  time 
and  struck  by  its  breathtaking  beauty,  hailed 
it  as  "Ilha  Formosa"  or  island  beautiful,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  known  to  the  West 
as  Formosa. 

Taiwan  Is  the  Central   Link 

Taiwan  is  a  large,  semitropical  island  lying 
about  80  miles  off  the  China  mainland.  It  is 
250  miles  long  and  about  90  miles  across  at  its 
widest  point,  Taiwan  is  the  central  link  in  a 
chain  of  islands  bordering  the  east  coast  of 
Asia.  It  is  not  lavishly  endowed  with  natural 
resources  but  has  adequate  power,  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources. 

Taiwan  officially  became  a  protectorate  of 
the  Chinese  empire  in  1206.  It  was  not  until 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  that  colonizers  from 
the  southern  provinces  began  to  settle  the 
Island  in  large  numbers  and  to  bring  Chinese 
culture  to  Taiwan.  At  the  end  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  in  1895,  Taiwan  was  ceded  to 
Japan  and  Taiwan  remained  in  Japanese  hands 
for  50  years.  At  the  end  of  1945  the  Chinese 
Government  received  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  forces  on  Taiwan  and  again  assumed 
control  of  the  island  as  a  province  of  China. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  12  million 
individuals  living  on  the  island.  Of  this  number, 
approximately  2  million  have  come  to  the  island 
from  the  mainland  during  the  past  14  years. 
The  population  is  thoroughly  Chinese  in  lan- 

Col.  Fraser  visits  Chinese  Nationalist  soldiers 
stationed    on    Kinmen    Island,    five    miles    off    China 
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guage,  culture,  religion  and  race.  The  only 
remnants  of  the  non-Chinese  population  of 
Taiwan  are  some  200,000  aborigines  who  still 
inhabit  the  isolated  mountain  regions. 

With  the  exception  of  a  minority  of  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems,  most  of  the  people  on 
Taiwan  are  Buddhists,  although  their  religious 
beliefs  also  include  an  amalgamation  of  the 
traditional  Chinese  practices  of  ancestor  ven- 
eration, Taoism,  and  the  philosophy  of  Con- 
fucianism. The  turn  to  Christianity  by  the  ab- 
origenes  in  the  mountains  since  1945  has  been 
very  remarkable.  Starting  with  a  very  few 
Christians,  the  mountain  tribes  now  have  over 
200  churches  with  over  60  percent  of  their 
number  belonging  to  the  Christian  faith.  The 
official  policy  of  the  government  is  to  accord 
freedom  and  toleration  toward  all  religions. 

A  Symbol  to  the  Chinese   People 

Since  the  dark  day  of  1949,  when  forced  to 
flee  the  mainland,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  made  a  remarkable  recovery 
and  has  been  a  living  symbol  of  what  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  Chinese  citizens  can  do  to  survive 
as  a  free  people.  They  have  communicated  to 
the  world  that  communism  has  not  won  a  total 
victory  in  China.  They  have  gained  the  loyalty 
of  a  large  part  of  some  12  million  overseas 
Chinese  in  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  who 
retain  their  sense  of  Chinese  identity.  The  Re- 
public of  China  is  a  bastion  of  free-world  de- 
fense in  the  Far  East  and  its  forces  are  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  further  Chinese  Com- 
munist military  conquest  in  the  area.  They 
have  told  the  communists:  "You  have  gone  this 
far  but  you  will  go  no  further." 

I  should  like  to  share  with  you  three  specific 
impressions  from  my  two  years  of  daily  con- 
tacts with  the  Chinese  people  on  Taiwan. 

My  strongest  impression  was  of  the  spirit 

mainland.  At  right,  Kinmen  Island  showing  Com- 
munist China  in  distance.    (US  Army  Photo) 
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Three   scenes   of  life  on  Formosa:   a   Chinese   village   at   Green  Lake 
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of  patriotism  of  the  free  Chinese  and  their  will 
to  survive  as  a  free  people.  They  realize  that 
the  stand  which  they  have  taken  against  Com- 
munist exploitation  and  tyranny  requires  sacri- 
fice, patience,  and  willingness  to  pay  the  price 
for  economic,  social  and  political  programs. 
They  are  striving  hard  in  this  period  of  transi- 
tion to  accelerate  economic  growth  and  to  over- 
come the  traditional  blocks  which  have  pre- 
vented their  movement  forward  in  the  past. 
The  ever-present  Communist  threat  requires  a 
large  defense  effort  and  constant  guard  against 
agitators,  subversives,  and  saboteurs. 

Personal  Sacrifice  and   Determination 

The  dedicated  Chinese  citizens  realize  that 
the  great  ideals  of  their  Republic  can  never  be 
achieved  unless  they  themselves  are  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  social  and  economic  changes 
required  for  today's  world.  However,  I  shall 
like  to  emphasize  to  you  that  changing  one's 
systems,  or  methods,  or  habits  after  5,000  years 
does  not  come  easily,  nor  does  it  occur  over- 
night. While  working  with  various  military  and 
civilian  groups,  I  was  amazed  at  their  personal 
sacrifices  and  their  determination  to  contribute 
to  their  country  even  though  their  salaries  were 
scarcely  enough  to  be  even  considered  as  com- 
pensation at  all.  Many  of  these  individuals  were 
college  graduates  and  had  achieved  advanced 
college  degrees. 

Second,  I  was  tremendously  impressed  by 
the  economic  and  political  progress  which  was 
being  made.  In  the  midst  of  hardships  and  a 
requirement  to  devote  a  large  share  of  their 
income  to  maintaining  their  independence,  they 
have  adopted  progressive  measures  which  have 
resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in  both  food  and 
industrial  production.  Between  1954  and  1962 
the  rate  of  industrial  production  has  doubled 
and  agricultural  production  is  rising  in  both 
absolute  and  per  capita  terms. 

A  great  economic  accomplishment  of  the 
Republic  of  China  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  their  land  reform  program.  Due  to  its 
fair  and  democratic  conception  and  execution, 
it  has  become  a  model  for  similar  reforms  in 


other  lands.  The  program  dealt  successfully 
with  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  which 
the  Chinese  people  have  faced  throughout  his- 
tory. They  achieved  much  more  than  a  fair  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  land  —  they  produced 
both  social  dynamism  and  economic  growth. 
That  reform  founded  on  Sun  Yat-sen's 
Three  Peoples'  Principles  and  executed  with 
due  regard  for  law  and  private  property,  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  brutal  regimentation 
of  the  Chinese  on  the  mainland.  There  the 
people  are  often  herded  into  the  soul-destroying 
labor  brigades  of  the  Commune  System.  Free 
China  recognized  that  a  system  in  which  the 
farmer  owns  the  land  he  tills  gives  him  the 
incentive  to  adopt  advanced  fertilization,  irri- 
gation and  other  farming  benefits. 

A  Shining   Example  to  Other  Nations 

Frequently,  while  I  was  on  duty  on  the  is- 
land, visiting  groups  from  other  Asian  and 
African  countries  came  to  Taiwan  to  observe 
what  the  Chinese  had  accomplished  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  These  nations  represented  by 
the  visiting  groups  were  seeking  a  path  of 
economic  development  which  did  not  lead  into 
the  Communist  camp  but  rather  one  that  led 
to  a  place  where  the  growing  expectations  of 
their  people  for  freedom  from  want  could  be 
found.  These  demonstrations  of  what  a  less- 
developed  nation  can  do  to  produce  a  self-sus- 
taining economic  growth  are  a  shining  example 
for  other  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are 
proving  what  a  free  economy  can  do  without 
sacrificing  its  most  valued  traditions.  They  are 
a  demonstration  to  their  fellow  countrymen  on 
the  mainland  of  how  false  is  the  Communist 
thesis  that  modern  development  can  be  pur- 
chased only  at  the  price  of  freedom. 

Third,  I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
sense  of  conviction  and  determination  of  the 
Chinese  youth.  The  government  has  placed  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  improving  and  extending 
the  educational  facilities  on  Taiwan.  The 
literacy  rate  has  risen  to  over  ninety  percent. 
Prior  to  1946  there  were  less  than  200  students 


"They  are  determined  ...  to  return  to  the  mainland.' 
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enrolled  at  the  National  Taiwan  University, 
then  the  only  University  on  the  island.  Today 
over  25,000  students  are  enrolled  in  over  ten 
colleges  with  over  5,000  Chinese  students  study- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

JN  A  certain  sense  the  youth  of  Free  China 
are  rediscovering  the  greatness  of  their  own 
country  and  culture.  They  have  witnessed  in 
their  young  lives  something  of  science,  some- 
thing of  atheism,  something  of  freedom,  some- 
thing of  Christianity,  something  of  modern 
militarism,  and  something  of  Communism. 
They  have  been  existing  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  Old  China  of  yesterday  to  the 
New  China  of  today.  They  seem  to  be  redis- 
covering the  greatest  elements  of  their  culture 
and  are  determined  to  eliminate  the  traditions 
of  defeatism  and  the  way  of  life  which  in- 
creases poverty,  suffering,  and  illiteracy.  They 
seem  to  have  found  something  worth  living 
and  dying  for. 

Conviction   of  the   Chinese  Youth 

As  I  had  opportunities  to  visit  with  the 
Chinese  youth  I  was  impressed  with  their  sense 
of  maturity  and  conviction.  The  struggle  of 
their  country  with  the  materialistic  forces  of 
Communism  has  provided  a  course  —  an  ob- 
jective for  them  to  follow  at  any  cost  to  the 
corners  of  the  earth.  They  are  beginning  to 
see  Communism  for  what  it  is  and  to  realize 
that  freedom  and  the  blessings  of  freedom  are 
worth  the  cost.  In  the  midst  of  their  "new 
freedom"  they  are  being  mastered  by  a  great 
desire  to  bring  to  their  people  freedom  from 
want  and  suffering. 

Any  discussion  of  the  struggle  against  Com- 
munism in  Asia  naturally  ends  with  the  ques- 
tion —  what  is  the  United  States  policy  in 
respect  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China?  We  have  consistently  opposed  attempts 
to  unseat  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  the  United  Nations  and  seat 
representatives  of  the  Communist  regime.  A 
very  clear  answer  to  the  question  was  given  by 
Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  on  October  22, 
1962,  while  speaking  to  the  U.  N.  General  As- 
sembly. During  his  presentation  at  the  plenary 
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session,  he  proposed  that  the  General  Assembly 
reject  the  draft  resolution  for  admitting  the 
Red  Chinese  to  the  United  Nations.  He  stated : 

"This  body,  by  admitting  the  so-called 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  would  not  be  ad- 
mitting 600  million  Chinese.  We  would  be  ad- 
mitting a  small  handful  of  tyrants  who  care 
little  about  the  people  and  more,  much  more, 
about  power.  Is  this  representation?  Is  this 
giving  recognition  and  representation  to  600 
million  voiceless  human  beings? 

"I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  mainland  are  today  subjugated 
by  a  regime  that  cares  less  about  their  rights  — 
fundamental  human  rights  reaffirmed  by  the 
charter  —  than  any  regime  in  modern  history, 
perhaps  all  history.  I  don't  know.  But  I  do  know 
that  its  regime  is  a  dictatorship,  its  ideology  is 
power.  Its  aim,  professed  with  pride  and  arro- 
gance —  is  conquest.  Do  we  need  the  counsel 
of  this  regime?  Is  this  a  government  that  would 
support  with  a  pure  heart  and  clean  hands  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations?" 

The  nations  represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly rejected  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  by 
a  vote  of  42  to  56,  with  12  abstentions  on 
October  30,  1962. 

A  Vital    Link   in   the   Free   World's   Chain 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  the  same  determi- 
nation shown  in  the  results  of  this  ballot  is 
shown  by  the  activities  of  the  leaders  and  the 
Chinese  people  on  Taiwan.  They  are  determined 
to  maintain  Taiwan  as  a  vital  link  in  the  free 
world's  island  chain  of  defense  in  the  Pacific. 
They  are  determined  to  continue  to  create  an 
important  symbol,  a  shining  example  of  how 
a  nation  can  achieve  material  strength  and 
advance  the  well-being  of  its  people  without 
eliminating  its  most  valued  traditions.  They 
are  determined  to  maintain  sufficient  military 
forces  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  further 
Chinese  Communist  military  conquest  in  the 
area.  They  are  determined,  whether  in  this 
generation  or  the  next  generation  or  the  next, 
to  return  to  the  mainland. 

During  the  past  ten  years  they  have  de- 
veloped modern,  well-trained  and  efficient 
armed  forces.  Among  the  members  of  their 
armed  forces  morale  is  high  and  they  seem  to 
have  developed  an  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cant part  they  are  playing  in  the  great  struggle. 


An  artillery  battalion  of  the  32nd  Division,  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  Army.    (US  Army  Photo) 
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Prehistoric  Times 

Little  is  known  about  higher  education 
during  the  Stone  Age,  which  is  perhaps  just 
as  well. 

Because  of  a  weakness  in  the  liberal  arts, 
the  B.A.  was  not  offered,  and  there  was  only 
the  B.S.,  or  Bachelor  of  Stones.  Laboratory 
facilities  were  meager,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
government  contracts  and  support  from  private 
industry,  but  the  stars  were  readily  available, 
on  clear  nights,  for  those  interested  in  astron- 
omy. (Scholars,  who  went  around  without 
much  on,  looked  at  the  stars  with  the  naked 
eye.) 

PREHISTORIC  students,  being  before  his- 
tory, failed  to  comprehend  the  fundamentals 
of  the  subject,  such  as  its  being  divided  into 
Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern. 

There  were  no  College  Boards.  This  was 
fortunate,  because  without  saw  or  plane,  boards 
were  rough. 

Nor  were  there  any  fraternities.  The  only 
clubs  on  the  campus  were  those  carried  by  the 
students  or,  in  self-defense,  by  members  of 
the  faculty. 

Alumni  organizations  were  in  their  infancy, 
where  some  of  them  have  remained.  The  alumni 
secretary  occupied  a  small  cave,  left  behind 
when  the  director  of  development  moved  to  a 
larger  one.  While  waiting  for  contributions  to 
come  in,  he  idly  doodled  on  the  wall,  completely 
unaware  that  art  critics  would  someday  mistake 
his  drawings  of  certain  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  dinosaurs  and  saber-toothed 
tigers. 

The  Classical  Period 

In  ancient  Athens  everyone  knew  Greek, 
and  in  ancient  Rome  everyone  knew  Latin,  even 
small  children  —  which  those  who  have  taken 
Elementary  Greek  or  Elementary  Latin  will 
find  hard  to  believe.  Universities  wishing  to 
teach  a  language  which  had  little  practical  use 
but  was  good  for  mental  discipline  could  have 
offered  English  if  they  had  thought  of  it. 

Buildings  were  all  in  the  classical  style,  and 
what  looked  like  genuine  marble  was  genuine 
marble.  However,  philosophy  classes  were 
sometimes  held  on  the  steps,  the  students  being 
so  eager  to  learn  that  they  couldn't  wait  to  get 
inside. 

The  Peripatetic  School  was  a  college  where 
the  professors  kept  moving  from  town  to  town, 
closely  followed  by  students  and  creditors. 
Sometimes  lectures  were  held  in  the  Groves  of 
Academe,  where  students  could  munch  apples 
and   olives   and   occasionally   cast   an   anxious 
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eye  at  birds  in  the  branches  overhead. 

Under  the  Caesars,  taxation  became  so 
burdensome  that  Romans  in  the  upper  brackets 
found  they  might  as  well  give  money  to  their 
Alma  Mater  instead  of  letting  the  State  have 
it.  Thus  it  was  that  crowds  often  gathered  along 
the  Appian  Way  to  applaud  a  spirited  chariot 
race  between  the  chairman  of  the  funds  drive 
and  the  tax  collector,  each  trying  to  get  to  a 
good  prospect  first. 

When  a  prominent  alumnus  was  thrown  to 
the  lions,  customary  procedure  in  the  alumni 
office  was  to  observe  a  moment  of  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  munching.  Then 
the  secretary,  wrapping  his  toga  a  little  more 
tightly  around  him,  solemnly  declared,  "Well, 
we  might  as  well  take  him  off  the  cultivation 
list." 

The  Middle  Ages 

In  the  period  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  or 
nighthood,  everyone  was  in  the  dark.  Higher 
education  survived  only  because  of  illuminated 
manuscripts,  which  were  discovered  during  a 
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routine  burning  of  a  library.  It  is  interesting  to 
reconstruct  a  typical  classroom  scene :  a  group 
of  dedicated  students  clustered  around  a  glow- 
ing piece  of  parchment,  listening  to  a  lecture 
in  Advanced  Monasticism,  a  ten-year  course. 
If  some  found  it  hard  to  concentrate,  it  was 
because  they  were  dreaming  about  quitting 
before  exams  and  going  off  on  a  crusade. 

SOME  left  even  sooner,  before  the  end  of 
the  lecture,  having  spied  a  beautiful  damsel 
being  pursued  by  a  dragon  who  had  designs  on 
her.  Damsels,  who  were  invariably  in  distress, 
wrought  havoc  on  a  young  man's  grade-point 
average. 

Members  of  the  faculty  were  better  off  than 
previously,  because  they  wore  coats  of  armor. 
Fully  accoutered,  and  with  their  visors  down, 
they  could  summon  up  enough  courage  to  go 
into  the  president's  office  and  ask  for  a  pro- 
motion even  though  they  had  not  published  a 
thing. 

At  this  time  the  alumni  council  became 
more  aggressive  in  its  fund  drives,  using  such 
persuasive  devices  as  the  thumbscrew,  the 
knout,  the  rack,  and  the  wheel.  A  wealthy 
alumnus  would  usually  donate  generously  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  alumni,  armed  with  pike- 
staffs and  halberds,  could  cross  his  moat  and 
storm  his  castle  walls.  A  few  could  be  counted 
on  to  survive  the  rain  of  stones,  arrows,  and 
molten  lead.  Such  a  group  of  alumni,  known 
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as  "the  committee",  was  customarily  conducted 
to  the  castle  by  a  troubador,  who  led  in  the 
singing  of  the  Alma  Mater  Song  the  while. 
The  Renaissance 

During  the  Renaissance,  universities  sprang 
up  all  over  Europe.  You  could  go  to  bed  at 
night,  with  not  a  university  around,  and  the 
next  morning  there  would  be  two  universities 
right  down  the  street,  each  with  a  faculty, 
student  body,  campanile,  and  need  for  addi- 
tional endowment. 

The  first  universities  were  in  Italy,  where 
Dante  was  required  reading.  Some  students 
said  his  "Paradise"  and  "Purgatory"  were  as 
hard  as  "Hell."  Boccaccio  was  not  required  but 
was  read  anyhow,  and  in  the  original  Italian, 
so  much  being  lost  in  translation.  Other  insti- 
tutions soon  followed,  such  as  Heidelberg, 
where  a  popular  elective  was  Duelling  103a,b, 
usually  taken  concurrently  with  First  Aid,  and 
the  Sorbonne,  which  never  seemed  to  catch  on 
with  tourists  as  much  as  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the 
Folies  Bergere,  and  Napoleon's  Tomb.  In  Eng- 
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land  there  was  Oxford,  where,  by  curious  coin- 
cidence, all  of  the  young  instructors  were 
named  Don.  There  was  also  Cambridge. 

The  important  thing  about  the  Renaissance, 
which  was  a  time  of  awakening  (even  in  the 
classroom),  was  education  of  the  Whole  Man. 
Previously  such  vital  parts  as  the  elbows  and 
ear  lobes  had  been  neglected.  The  graduate  of 
a  university  was  supposed,  above  all,  to  be  a 
Gentleman.  This  meant  that  he  should  know 
such  things  as  archery,  falconry,  and  fencing 
(subjects  now  largely  relegated  to  Physical 
Education  and  given  only  one-half  credit  per 
semester) ,  as  well  as,  in  the  senior  year,  how  to 
use  a  knife  and  fork. 

Alumni  officials  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  securing  a  patron,  someone  rich  like 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  someone  clever  like  Machia- 
velli,  or  (if  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some member  of  the  administration)  someone 
really  useful  like  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Colonial  America 

The  first  universities  in  America  were 
founded  by  the  Puritans.  This  explains  the 
strict  regulations  about  Late  Hours,  Compul- 
sory Chapel,  No  Liquor  on  the  Campus,  and 
Off-Limits  to  Underclassmen  which  still  exist 
at  many  institutions. 

Some  crafts  were  taught,  but  witchcraft 
was  an  extracurricular  activity.  Witch-burning, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  seventeenth  century 
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equivalent  of  hanging  a  football  coach  in  effigy 
at  the  end  of  a  bad  season.  Though  deplored, 
it  was  passed  off  by  the  authorities  as  attri- 
butable to  "youthful  exuberance." 

Harvard  set  the  example  for  naming  col- 
leges after  donors.  William  and  Mary,  though 
making  a  good  try,  failed  to  start  a  trend  for 
using  first  names.  It  was  more  successful,  how- 
ever, in  starting  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a  fraternity 
which  permitted  no  rough  stuff  in  its  initia- 
tions. At  first  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  was 
worn  on  the  key  ring,  but  the  practice  went 
out  with  the  discovery  of  the  watch  chain  and 
vest. 

During  the  Colonial  Period,  alumni  officials 
limited  their  fund-raising  activities  to  those 
times  when  an  alumnus  was  securely  fastened, 
hands  and  legs,  in  the  stocks.  In  this  position 
he  was  completely  helpless  and  gave  generously, 
or  could  be  frisked. 

Revolutionary  America 

Higher  education  came  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still during  the  Revolution  —  every  able-bodied 
male  having  enlisted  for  the  duration.  Since 
the  ROTC  was  not  yet  established,  college  men 
were  forced  to  have  other  qualifications  for  a 
commission,  such  as  money. 

General  George  Washington  was  given  an 
honorary  degree  by  Harvard,  and  this  helped 
see  him  through  the  difficult  winter  at  Valley 
Forge.  Since  he  gave  no  commencement  address, 
it  is  assumed  that  he  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  building  fund.  Then  again, 
mindful  of  the  reputation  he  had  gained 
through  Parson  Weem's  spreading  of  the 
cherry  tree  story,  he  may  have  established  a 
chair  in  Ethics. 

Unlike  the  situation  during  World  War  I, 
when  colleges  and  universities  abandoned  the 
teaching  of  German  in  order  to  humiliate  the 
Kaiser,  the  Colonists  waged  the  Revolutionary 
War  successfully  without  prohibiting  the  teach- 
ing of  English.  They  did,  however,  force  stu- 
dents to  substitute  such  good  old  American 
words  as  "suspenders"  for  "braces,"  and  themes 
were  marked  down  when  the  spelling  "tyre" 
was  used  for  "tire"  and  "colour"  for  "color." 

The  alumni  publication,  variously  called  the 
Alumni  Bulletin,  the  Alumni  Quarterly,  and 
the  Alumni  Newsletter,  was  probably  invented 
at  this  time  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  in- 
vented almost  everything  else,  including  bi- 
focals and  kites.  The  first  such  publication 
was  probably  Poor  Alumnus'  Almanac,  full  of 
such  homely  sayings  as  "Early  to  bed  and 
earlv  to  rise  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy, 


Ben  Franklin 
invented  alumni 
magazine,  first 
known  as  POOR 
ALUMNUS'  AL- 
MANAC. 


and  wise  enough  to  write  his  Alma  Mater  into 
his  will." 

Contemporary  America 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  denominational 
colleges  were  founded  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  Ohio.  In  the  smaller  of  these 
colleges,  money  was  mostly  given  in  small  de- 
nominations. A  few  colleges  were  not  named 
after  John  Wesley. 

State  universities  came  into  being  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  were  tax  supported.  Every 
taxpayer  was  therefore  a  donor,  but  without 
getting  his  name  on  a  building  or  being  invited 
to  dinner  by  the  president.  The  taxpayer,  in 
short,  was  in  the  same  class  as  the  Anonymous 
Giver,  but  not  because  he  asked  that  his  name 
be  withheld. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
women  were  admitted  to  college.  This  was  done 
(1)  to  relieve  men  of  having  to  take  women's 
parts  in  dramatic  productions,  (2)  to  provide 
cheer  leaders  with  shapelier  legs,  and  (3)  to 
recruit  members  for  the  Women's  Glee  Club, 
which  was  not  prospering.  Women  students 
came  to  be  known  as  co-eds,  meaning  that  they 
went  along  with  a  man's  education,  and  he 
could  study  and  date  simultaneously.  It  was 
not  realized,  when  they  were  admitted,  that 
women  would  get  most  of  the  high  marks, 
especially  from  professors  who  graded  on 
curves. 

In  THE  twentieth  century,  important  strides 
were  made,  such  as  the  distinction  which  de- 
veloped between  education  and  Education. 
Teachers  came  to  be  trained  in  what  were  at 
first  called  Normal  Schools.  With  the  detection 
of  certain  abnormalities,  the  name  was  changed 


to  Teachers  Colleges. 

John  Dewey  introduced  Progressive  Educa- 
tion, whereby  students  quickly  knew  more  than 
their  teachers  and  told  them  so.  Robert  Hut- 
chins  turned  the  University  of  Chicago  upside 
down,  thereby  necessitating  a  new  building 
program.  At  St.  John's  College  everyone  stud- 
ied the  Great  Books,  which  were  more  econom- 
ical because  they  did  not  come  out  each  year 
in  a  revised  edition.  Educational  television  gave 
college  professors  an  excuse  for  owning  a  tele- 
vision set,  which  they  had  previously  main- 
tained would  destroy  the  reading  habit.  This 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  watch  Westerns 
and  old  movies  without  losing  status. 

Of  recent  years,  an  increasing  number  of 
students  spend  their  junior  year  abroad.  This 
enables  them  to  get  a  glimpse  of  professors  who 
have  been  away  for  several  years  on  Fulbrights 
and  Guggenheims. 

Student  government  has  grown  apace,  stu- 
dents now  not  only  governing  themselves  but 
giving  valuable  suggestions,  in  the  form  of 
ultimatums,  to  the  presidents  and  deans.  In 
wide  use  is  the  Honor  System,  which  makes 
the  professor  leave  the  room  during  an  exami- 
nation because  he  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Along  with  these  improvements  in  educa- 
tion has  come  a  subtle  change  in  the  American 
alumnus.  No  longer  interested  only  in  the  rec- 
ord of  his  college's  football  team,  he  is  likely 
to  appear  at  his  class  reunion  full  of  such  pene- 
trating questions  as  "Why  is  the  tuition  higher 
than  it  was  in  1934?"  "Is  it  true  that  85% 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  Com- 
munists?" and  "How  can  I  get  my  son  (or 
daughter)  in?" 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


Connelly  Burnside 

The  Presbyterian  College  history  depart- 
ment will  be  headed  next  year  by  a  young 
historian  whose  book  on  Jefferson  Davis  is 
scheduled  for  June  publication  by  McGraw  Hill. 
He  is  Thomas  Lawrence  Connelly,  one  of  two 
new  history  professors  who  will  bring  doctor- 
ates to  the  campus  next  fall  to  strengthen  this 
department. 

The  other  addition  is  Ronald  Danton  Burn- 
side,  currently  completing  work  on  his  PhD 
dissertation  on  "The  Administration  of  Gov- 


PC  Strengthens 
History  Department 

ernor  Coleman  L.  Blease  of  South  Carolina."  A 
native  of  Vicennes,  Ind.,  with  BA  degree  from 
Wabash  College  and  master's  from  Indiana 
University,  he  will  receive  his  doctorate  from 
Indiana  next  August.  Burnside  served  four 
years  as  a  US  Marine  Corps  officer. 

Connelly,  new  department  chairman,  brings 
with  him  at  age  25  a  budding  reputation  as  a 
published  writer.  In  addition  to  numerous 
articles  and  reviews  in  journals  of  the  field, 
he  has  one  book  entitled  Historic  Sites  of 
Middle  Tennessee  already  to  his  credit  and 
the  McGraw  Hill  publishing  firm  is  ready  to 
release  his  latest,  Will  Success  Spoil  Jefferson 
Davis?  in  early  summer.  Connelly  is  a  Nash- 
ville native,  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of 
David  Lipscomb  College  with  master's  and 
forthcoming  June   doctorate   from   Rice 
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Blue  Hose  Sports 


Gault  Returns  As  Coach 


Tapping  one  of  its  former  halfback  stars, 
Presbyterian  College  has  named  Calhoun  F. 
(Cally)  Gault  '48  as  new  athletic  director  and 
head  football  coach  to  succeed  the  late  Clyde 
W.  Ehrhardt. 

He's  getting  his  first  good  look  at  the  1963 
prospects  during  a  delayed  spring  practice 
session  being  held  the  first  three  weeks  in  May. 

Gault,  long  recognized  as  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's most  successful  high  school  coaches, 
compiled  an  impressive  record  in  ten  years  as 
football  coach  at  North  Augusta  (SC)  High 
School.  His  teams  won  class  Double-A  state 
championships  in  1958  and  1961  and  have  com- 
piled an  overall  record  of  88  wins,  13  losses  and 
seven  ties.  During  the  four-year  period  of 
1954-58,  his  teams  went  undefeated  through 
42  consecutive  games. 

In  returning  to  the  PC  campus — where  he 


Spring  sports,  led  by  outstanding  perform- 
ances in  tennis  and  baseball,  recouped  PC  ath- 
letic prestige  which  had  sagged  low  during  the 
first  half  of  the  1962-63  session. 

Blue  Hose  netters  equalled  the  College's 
best  record  in  history  by  slamming  out  18  wins 
against  only  3  defeats  while  playing  the  usual 
brand  of  formidable  opposition.  Harvard,  Am- 
herst, Duke,  Clemson  and  Georgia  were  among 
the  victims  in  regular-season  play,  but  PC  fell 
short  of  recapturing  its  state  championship 
from  Clemson  in  the  South  Carolina  tourna- 
ment. Setting  the  pace  for  Coach  Gordon 
Warden  this  year  were  seniors  Tony  Wilson 
and  Harold  Hope,  junior  Dodge  Frederick  and 
freshmen  Bob  Harris  and  Howard  Letzring. 

Coach  Billy  Tiller  —  leading  his  baseball 
squad  to  its  First  Little  Four  diamond  title  in 
two  decades  —  already  was  assured  of  PC's 
best  winning  record  since  1940,  although  two 


starred  in  football  for  three  years,  and  also 
earned  letters  in  basketball  and  baseball  — 
Cally  Gault  becomes  the  Blue  Hose'  fourth 
athletic  director  in  48  years  and  only  the  sixth 
man  to  serve  as  head  football  coach.  He  played 
here  under  Coach  Lonnie  S.  McMillian  '21,  the 
man  who  introduced  T-formation  football  to 
the  Southeast  and  the  only  other  alumnus  to 
serve  PC  as  head  coach. 

A  native  of  Bamberg,  S.  C,  who  grew  up 
in  Greenville,  Gault  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  history  from  Presbyterian  in  1948  and 
a  master's  in  education  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  1955.  He  coached  at 
Mullins  (SC)  High  early  in  his  career,  was  an 
assistant  at  North  Augusta  when  army  service 
called  during  the  Korean  War  and  returned 
there  to  direct  the  program  until  PC  called. 

The  new  35-year-old  head  coach  is  married 
to  the  former  Joy  Young  Godfrey  of  Clinton. 
They  have  two  daughters  and  a  young  son. 


PC's  smooth-slroking  tennis  team,  as  pictured 
here  from  the  left,  includes:  front  row  —  Coach 
Gordon  Warden,  Harold  Hope,  Howard  Letrzing, 
Tony  Wilson  and  Dodge  Frederick;  back  row  — 
Archie  Hudgins,  Mark  Braswell,  John  Sheffield,  Bob 
Harris  and  Bill  Tyson. 

And   Little  4   Baseball   Title  .  .  . 

Spring  Teams   Compile 
Superlative   Record 

games  remained  as  the  magazine  went  to  press. 
The  "headsup"  Hosemen  turned  a  tight  defense, 
timely  hitting  and  good  pitching  into  an  8-7 
record,  with  prospects  of  closing  above  the  .500 
mark.  Leading  the  field  were  sophomore 
pitchers  Jimmy  Cape  and  Leighton  Grantham, 
aided  by  Jimmy  Elliott,  Alvin  Coley  and  Tom- 
my Williams. 

The  golfers  of  Gordon  Warden  also  finish- 
ed on  the  winning  side  as  they  posted  8  vic- 
tories against  6  defeats.  Freshman  Bill  Kel- 
lam,  third-place  winner  in  the  state  tourna- 
ment, and  senior  Ken  Ackers  provided  the  big 
clubs.  Only  in  track  did  the  Hosemen  slump 
below  standard,  with  a  2-3  record  for  dual 
meets,  despite  the  efforts  of  freshman  Doug 
Allen,  Sandy  Hagood  and  Knot  Culpepper. 

So  the  overall  spring  record  stands  at  a 
superlative  36  wins  and  19  losses  for  the  four 
sports. 
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Reduction  of  one-third  .  .  . 

College  Realigns 

A  realignment  of  athletic  policy  to  reduce 
athletic  grants-in-aid  by  one-third  over  the 
next  two  years  is  underway  at  Presbyterian 
College  under  authorization  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

The  governing  body  gave  unanimous  ap- 
proval to  a  report  of  the  PC  athletic  council 
designed  to  restrict  the  total  number  of  such 
grants  to  35  by  the  1965-66  school  year.  They 
would  include  a  maximum  of  25  full  grants  for 
football,  eight  for  basketball  and  two  for  tennis. 
The  present  total  for  all  sports  is  52. 

The  trustees,  meeting  under  Chairman 
Robert  M.  Vance  of  Chinton  for  their  annual 
session  on  March  5,  further  stipulated  that  the 
continuance  of  athletic  grants  at  the  readjusted 
level  would  depend  upon  alumni  and  friends 
providing  a  minimum  of  $30,000  annually  to 
help  support  the  program.  Financial  reasons 
were  instrumental  in  the  trustee  action. 

The  realignment  in  football  grants  would 
be  accomplished  in  these  stages:  32  limit  for 
the  1963-64  session,  28  in  1964-65  and  25  in 
1965-66.  Basketball  grants  will  not  be  adversely 
effected  by  the  reduction,  since  the  Blue  Hose 
cagers  currently  are  within  the  maximum  of 
eight.  The  present  tennis  commitment  is  only 
l\->  grants  over  its  two  limit.  Aid  specifically 
for  baseball  and  track,  now  amounting  to  less 
than  one  full  grant,  will  be  eliminated. 

The  plan  for  gradual  reduction  will  enable 
Presbyterian  College  to  fulfill  all  present  com- 
mitments. It  also  will  permit  the  football  and 
basketball  programs,  where  turnover  is  heav- 
iest, to  provide  a  few  new  grants  for  the  com- 
ing year  and  taper  off  toward  balanced  allot- 
ments within  the  maximum  limitations.  Tennis 
recruiting  of  last  year  and  this  spring  already 


over  next  two  years 


Former    Cage    Star    Joins    Staff 

It's  Musselman  in  for  Musselwhite  on  the 
PC  basketball  court. 

Art  Musselman,  former  All-Southern  Con- 
ference star  for  the  Citadel  (1956-60)  has  been 
named  new  head  basketball  coach  and  football 
assistant  to  succeed  Charles  Musselwhite.  He 
will  assume  his  Blue  Hose  duties  on  July  1,  a 
few  weeks  after  his  release  as  a  US  Marine 
Corps  lieutenant. 

Musselman,  coached  at  the  Citadel  by 
former  PC  mentor  Norman  Sloan,  was  named 
to  the  All-Southern  first  team  his  senior  year 
after  earning  second-team  conference  honors 
the  previous  two  seasons.  Sports  writers  select- 
ed him  for  the  All-South  Carolina  quintet  all 
three  years  and  tagged  him  the  state's  top 
college  player  in  1958. 


Athletic  Grants 


has  assured  this  program  of  grants  beyond  the 
two  limit  for  the  next  three  years. 

Although  the  new  plan  will  place  Presby- 
terian College  in  line  with  the  grants-in-aid 
restrictions  of  the  Carolinas  Conference,  the 
college  will  not  seek  membership  in  this  small- 
college  athletic  organization  in  the  near  future. 
PC  has  not  had  an  official  conference  affilia- 
tion since  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  folded  two  years  ago  but  has  regu- 
lated its  sports  program  by  adopting  rules 
similar  to  those  of  the  Carolinas  Conference. 

The  decision  represented  an  important  de- 
velopment by  the  PC  trustees,  who  have  had 
the  entire  athletic  program  under  study  for 
the  past  four  years.  They  instituted  a  matching 
gifts  project  three  years  ago,  seeking  $31,000 
in  gifts  to  underwrite  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
athletic  grants.  During  this  period,  contribu- 
tions to  the  Walter  Johnson  Club,  the  alumni 
organization,  followed  this  pattern;  1960  — 
$20,339.42;  1961  —  $26,193.10;  and  1962  — 
$25,338.76. 

The  report  introduced  by  Trustee  George 
Cornelson  of  Clinton,  stipulated  that  "we  at- 
tempt to  implement  a  program  within  the 
financial  resources  of  the  college."  It  spelled 
out  the  steps  of  the  realignment  for  grants  to 
intercollegiate  sports  and  reemphasized  the 
importance  of  a  full  program  of  intramural 
sports. 

The  report  also  bestowed  "the  responsibili- 
ties appropriate  to  the  operation  of  a  sound 
athletic  program"  upon  the  recently  formed 
athletic  council,  composed  of  these  members: 
George  Cornelson  as  trustee  representative; 
Professors  Neill  G.  Whitelaw  and  Kenneth  N. 
Baker,  Business  Manager  G.  Edward  Campbell, 
Alumni  and  Public  Relations  Director  Ben  Hay 
Hammet  and  Athletic  Director  Calhoun  F. 
Gault,  representing  the  faculty;  the  Walter 
Johnson  Club  president  (currently  Ross  Tem- 
pleton  of  Charlotte)  ;  and  the  president  of  the 
PC  Alumni  Association  (Dr.  J.  Newton  Gaston 
of  Chester) . 

TW.   .  ,     r,  |  ..  (Continued 

History  of  Education  .  .  .  from  page  12) 
Alumni  magazines  have  kept  pace  with  such 
advancements.  The  writing  has  improved, 
thanks  to  schools  of  journalism,  until  there  is 
excitement  and  suspense  even  in  the  obituary 
column.  Expression  has  reached  such  a  high 
point  of  originality  that  a  request  for  funds 
may  appear,  at  first  reading,  to  be  a  gift  offer. 
However,  if  pictorial  content  continues  to 
increase,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  alumni  to 
know  how  to  read. 

This  cannot  come  too  soon. 
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Obituaries 


A  Memorial  Tribute  To  Ehrhardt 

(The  tribule  below  was  written  by  Trustee  George  Cornelson 

of  Clinton  as  part  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board 

of  trustees  in  memory  of  Clyde  W.  Ehrhardt.) 


Shock  and  grief  came  to  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege and  a  wide  circle  of  admiring  friends  and 
associates  on  February  4,  1963,  when  it  was 
learned  that  Director  of  Athletics  and  Head 
Football  Coach  Clyde  Ehrhardt  had  accidently 
been  killed  by  a  self-inflicted  shotgun  blast. 
This  untimely  tragedy  closed  the  career,  at  the 
age  of  41,  of  an  outstanding  athlete,  a  highly 
decorated  soldier,  and  a  football  coach  upon 
whose  shoulders  were  often  cast  the  mantle  of 
the  memorable  Walter  Johnson. 

Presbyterian  College  felt  indeed  fortunate 
to  welcome  Clyde  Ehrhardt  as  No.  1  Assistant 
when  Frank  Jones  accepted  the  position  of 
Head  Coach  and  Athletic  Director  in  the  late 
summer  of  1957.  His  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments as  a  college  football  player  during  his 
undergraduate  years  contributed  greatly  to 
the  successful  seasons  during  which  he  played, 
and  to  the  two  post-season  Bowl  Games  in 
1942  and  1943  in  which  the  University  of 
Georgia  participated. 

As  a  Company  Commander  in  World  War 
II,  he  earned  high  decorations  for  valor  and, 
though  twice  seriously  wounded,  after  his  mili- 
tary discharge,  he  played  football  for  the  pro- 
fessional Washington  Redskins  during  the 
1946,  '47,  '48  and  '49  seasons.  During  the 
Korean  Conflict  he  returned  to  active  military 
duty  and  served  as  a  major  in  the  intelligence 
corps,  after  which  he  obtained  a  masters  degree 
in  education  at  Peabody  College. 

Thus,  after  serving  for  three  years  as  as- 
sistant to  Frank  Jones  at  Decatur  High  School 


Gifford   W.   Shaw  '19 

Another  devoted  Presbyterian  College  alumnus 
passed  away  on  April  7  with  the  death  of  Gifford 
Wells  Shaw  '19  of  Sumter,  S.  C.     He  was ;  65. 

His  interest  touched  all  areas  of  the  PC  program. 
He  had  helped  to  direct  the  policy  and  planning  of 
the  college  for  the  past  nine  years  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  representing  Harmony  Presby- 
tery. Shaw  was  the  presbytery  layman  in  PC  s  great 
capital  funds  campaign  last  year,  and  just  before  his 
final  illness  he  was  making  calls  on  alumni  in  behalf 
of  the  Walter  Johnson  Club.  His  strong  support  of 
Blue  Hose  athletics  stemmed  from  his  student  days, 
when  he  filled  in  as  coach  for  part  of  the  1918  season 
after  the  late  Walter  Johnson  went  into  World  War  I 
service 

He  organized  the  Shaw  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Sum- 
ter in  1950  and  was  its  president  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Previously,  he  had  operated  the  Sumter  Sales 
and  the  Sumter  Buick  Co.  ... 

A  native  of  Alcolu,  S.  C,  Shaw  was  a  leader  in 
the    Sumter    First    Presbyterian    Church    and    in    his 

Spring,  1963 


in  Georgia,  Clyde  Ehrhardt  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  among  men,  whose  qualifi- 
cations in  the  field  of  athletics  and  physical 
education  had  not  been  equaled  at  Presby- 
terian College.  Consequently,  it  was  with  little 
surprise  and  wide  acclaim  that  he  was  named 
within  24  hours  to  succeed  Frank  Jones  as  head 
coach  and  athletic  director  upon  Jones'  resigna- 
tion in  December,  1961. 

During  his  tenure  as  an  assistant  and  as 
head  coach  and  athletic  director,  the  well- 
balanced  athletic  program  at  Presbyterian 
College  brought  favorable  attention  to  the  in- 
stitution in  many  ways.  In  January,  1960,  the 
College,  by  virtue  of  an  outstanding  football 
season,  participated  in  the  only  post-season 
game  in  the  school's  history  at  the  Tangerine 
Bowl  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  which  brought  national 
recognition  to  the  College. 

Coupled  with  a  high  degree  of  proficiency 
as  an  athlete,  Clyde  Ehrhardt,  by  virtue  of  his 
accomplishments  was  able  to  impart  and  instill 
in  the  young  men  whom  he  coached  the  true 
meaning  of  athletics.  His  was  a  soft  voice,  from 
a  giant  of  a  man,  that  echoed  with  strength. 
On  the  field  of  athletics  he  helped  boys  to  earn 
the  spurs  of  manhood  and  off  the  field  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  lend  an  understanding  ear 
and  to  offer  words  of  encouragement  and  in- 
spiration. 

Ehrhardt  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  form- 
er Carolyn  Dozier,  two  sons,  a  daughter,  his 
mother  and  two  sisters. 


community.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Dorothy  Burns;  one  son,  Ervin  B.  Shaw,  '54;  two  daugh- 
ters and  three  brothers,  D.  Charles  Shaw,  '21,  Barton 
S.  Shaw,  '29  and  P.  Whit  Shaw. 

Houston  M.    Davis  '49 

Houston  Moore  Davis,  '49  of  Cayce,  S.  C,  died  at 
the  Columbia  Hospital  on  March  13  after  an  illness  of 
several   months.     He   was   41. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Davis  served  as  chief 
of  the  bedding  section  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health.  He  had  served  this  organization  for 
11  years,  having  worked  in  Edgefield,  Saluda  and 
Spartanburg  counties.  He  went  to  the  Columbia  area 
in  1958  after  being  named  Johnston's  "Young  Man- 
of-the-Year"  the  previous  year. 

A  native  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Davis  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  PC  in  1949  and  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1961. 
Among  the  survivors  are  his  wife,  the  former  Frances 
McCarley;  a  daughter;  his  mother,  two  brothers  and  a 
sister. 
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Saturday, 
November  2,   1963 


PC  vs  Wofford 

Class  Reunions 

1909,  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913,  1923, 

1928,  1929,  1930,  1931,  1938,  1943, 

1947,  1948,  1949,  1950,  1961 


